COLERIDGE

perhaps required all the violence of the assaults made
by Reid and the German school upon Locke's system,
to recall men's minds to Hartley's principles, as alone
adequate to the solution, upon that system, of the
peculiar difficulties which those assailants pressed
upon men's attention as altogether insoluble by it. We
may here notice that Coleridge, before he adopted his
later philosophical views, was an enthusiastic Hart-
leian; so that his abandonment of the philosophy of
Locke cannot be imputed to unacquaintance with the
highest form of that philosophy which had yet appeared.
That he should pass through that highest form without
stopping at it, is itself a strong presumption that there
were more difficulties in the question than Hartley had
solved. That anything has since been done to solve
them we probably owe to the revolution in opinion, of
which Coleridge was one of the organs; and even in
abstract metaphysics, his writings, and those of his
school of thinkers, are the richest mine from whence
the opposite school can draw the materials for what
has yet to be done to perfect their own theory.

If we now pass from the purely abstract to the con-
crete and practical doctrines of the two schools, we
shall see still more clearly the necessity of the reaction,
and the great service rendered to philosophy by its
authors. This will be best manifested by a survey of
the state of practical philosophy in Europe, as Cole-
ridge and his compeers found it, towards the close of
the last century.

The state of opinion in the latter half of the
eighteenth century was by no means the same on
the Continent of Europe and in our OWB island; and
the difference was still greater in appearance than it
was in reality. In the more advanced nations of the
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